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"OLD GINGEEBEEAD." 



Harbt and Charles were brothers, and no two 
brothers in England loved each other more 
heartily than they did. 

They were the sons of a fanner, who lived 
in a beautiful country place, and whose farm 
was one of the prettiest in the country. The 
house was very old, and built not of red bricks, 
but of black wood; but the black wood was 
quite hidden by thick ivy, which grew all over 
it, even up. to the edges of the chimneys, and 
quite close to the windows, so that the windows 
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THE LUMBER ROOM. 



peeped out of the ivy like the holes of birds' 
nests. 

The house had many windows, all little ones, 
except two very large ones with pointed tops, 
which were in the roof itself. One of those 
large windows belonged to the room in which 
Harry and Charles slept, and the other to a 
room in which bo one slept, but which was 
used to keep all the boxes belonging Jo the 
family in, as well as the old furniture which 
' was not wanted, and old curtains, old cistrpets, 
and even old toys which belonged to Harry 
and Charles, That lumber-room, as it was 
called,, made a fine place to play in when 
it was too wet to go out, because nobody in 
the house could hear the noise the boys made 
when they played up there ; and we all know 
that the best of boys must make a noise if they 
play with all their minds. In the lumber- 



THE BOYS AND THEIR BIRDS, 3 

room, too, Harry and Charles kept poor birds 
which they found in the winter out of doors, 
half-starved and half-frozen, as so many birds 
are at that cold time. 

When the winter was particularly cold, they 
often had thirty or forty birds up there ; not 
in cages, but flying about the room all day, 
and roosting at night on sticks which the boys 
laid for them across two old chairs. As they 
fed the birds themselves, saving for them all 
the crumbs of bread and cake which were left 
in the house, the birds grew fond of them, 
and they fond of the birds; but they never 
kept one bird when the warm weather came ; 
they opened the large window wide, and let 
all the birds out into the free air. 

There were many rooms in the house, in 
some of which slept the men who did the work 
on the farm ; and many closets in curious 
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4 PAINTED PAPER IN THE PARLOUR. 

comers, so that when there was a Christmas 
party at the farm, everybody used to wish to 
play at hide and seek. At the bottom of the 
house there were only two rooms, but they 
were large ones, a large parlour and a large 
kitchen. 

The paper in the parlour was not like the 
papers they put in these days on the walls of 
parlours, but a very old-fashioned one. very 
pretty, too, the boys thought; for on it were 
shepherds in blue coats, with crooks, and shep- 
herdesses with pink frocks and crooks too, only 
their crooks were twined with flowers. The 
shepherds and shepherdesses were aU as large 
as real ones, and so were the sheep which 
they seemed to be taking care of in those 
fields, that the people who made the paper 
had painted very green indeed. 

The chintz of which the curtains were 



DINNERS. 5 

made, and with which the chairs and sofas 
were covered, matched the old-fashioned paper 
very well ; for it was old-fashioned too, covered 
with very big roses and leaves, atnd very big 
butterflies perched on the roses. There was 
no carpet, but the wood of the floor was 
polished: a fine place to make a long slide 
on in summer, when there is no ice. 

The kitchen was a nice room too, with a 
very very long table, whose wood was kept as 
white as milk, and at which all the family, and 
all the servants of the farm, dined together. 
Great dinners they used to eat ; for people 
in towns have no idea what fine appetites 
people have who work hard in the country. 
Great joints of beef, great bowls of potatoes, 
great dishes of dumpUngs, went very fast in- 
deed when they were set upon the long table ; 
and all the time of dinner the bright covers 



6 THE COOK AND THE JACK. 

on the kitchen walls reflected the faces of the 
men and their eating mouths. 

There was such a fat cook to get those 
dinners ready, that the men called her Molly 
Dumpling, and such a great Jack to roast 
the meat before the fire that they called it 
Jack the Giant Killer. On each side of the 
fireplace was a cupboard, one filled with very 
fine old china, and the other with very fine 
old glass ; but none of either was used, except 
on Christmas Day, and at the Harvest Home. 

The nicest place in the whole house, how- 
ever, was the hall between the parlour and 
the kitchen ; it was as large as both together, 
and on Christmas Day and at Harvest Home, 
it was there the people had dinner. The 
fireplace had no grate with bars, but a great 
hearth on which big brands of wood, and logs, 
were laid to bum when it was used; and it 



THE OLD PICTURE IN THE HALL. 7 

was SO wide that four arm chairs could be put 
inside it, two on each hand. 

Over the mantle-shelf was a funny old 
picture of a hunt, with a great many fat rosy 
gentlemen in red coats, on their horses, leap- 
ing over a very high hedge, on the other side 
of which the dogs were running with their 
necks stretched out. But, behind the fat 
gentlemen in the red coats, was one horse 
leaping after the other horses, without any 
rider on his back, and behind that last horse, 
was a poor thin gentleman lying on his back 
in a ditch. This gentleman was very finely 
dressed in a light blue coat, with lace frills 
at his wrists, and his cocked hat, which had 
tumbled off when he fell, lay near him on the 
grass. Harry and Charles were very fond of 
that old picture, which their father told them 
had been pamted many years ago to show how 



8 THE stags' antlers AND BOARDS HEAD 

fat the country air makes English gentle- 
men, and what good horsemen they are; 
while gentlemen in London get thin, and 
cannot ride so well hecause they have so little 
practice. 

Bound the hall hung bunches of wheat and 
barley, which the farmer had gathered during 
summers when his harvests were particularly 
fine; and between the bunches were antlers 
(or branching horns) of stags that had been 
killed thirty, forty, and fifty years ago, per- 
haps by fat, rosy gentlemen lil^e those in the 
old picture. 

At the end of the hall there was a big boar's 
head — even older than the stag's antlers — ^the 
head of a boar that had lived in the days when 
there were no railways in old England^ but 
thick, deep woods, for miles and miles. 

On Christmas evening there was always a 
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great garland of rosemary put on the boar's 
head, and a long pipe stuck in his mouth, and 
a bit of candle fastened inside his head, to 
light up the two holes where his eyes had 
been; so that he looked very droll indeed. 

Under the boar's head was a glass case, and 
in that case a monstrous fox, stuffed, with glass 
eyes, out of which he seemed to look as sly 
as when he was alive. 

When Harry and Charles's father first went 
to the farm, that fox did more mischief, at 
nights, in the poultry-yard, than I can tell 
you. If there was ever such a tiny hole, he 
poked his nose into it, till it was large enough 
for his body to get through, or ever such a 
high fence, he climbed, up over it. He stole 
hens, and chickens, and bantams, and the 
pretty golden pheasants; and once fought 
the great turkey-cock till he killed him, and 
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LYING IN WAIT FOR THE FOX. 



then found him too heavy to carry away ; 
he was just going to eat him there, when 
one of the farm-servants came running hy 
with a lantern; then up the fence clamhered 
the fox, for fear he should be caught, and 
had no supper that night. 

At last Harry and Charles's father said 
that he would sit up a whole night and watch 
for him. It was a bright moonlight night, and 
the fox was so sly, that he kept away alto- 
gether. I suppose he peeped in through the 
palings, and saw some one watching him by 
the light of the rnoon^ At last Harry and 
Charles's father thought -of a plan to catch 
him ; for the fox got slyer and slyer, and fatter 
and fatter, with his great suppers every night. 

Did you ever see a mouse-trap ? It is a 
sort of box, with wires at one end and an 
opening at the other. But a piece of cheese 
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is fastened to a little hook at the end of the 
box where the wires are, inside them; and 
that little hook keeps up a loose piece of 
wood at the top of the box. When the 
mouse rims in to get the cheese and touches 
the hook, down comes the loose piece of 
wood, and shuts up the opening, so that 
the mouse cannot get out, because the wires 
at the other end are too narrow. 

Well, Harry and Charles's father made a 
great trap for the fox, like a mouse-trap, but 
much larger; and, instead of cheese, he hung 
a fine fat dead fowl on the end of the hook. 
Then, one night, all the fowls and chickens 
were carried out of the poultry-yard, and shut 
up, for that night, in a large empty bam; 
where they made a great screammg and flutter- 
ing, of course, because they did not know they 
were put there for their own good. 
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THE FOX CAUGHT. 



Then the men of the farm carried the fox- 
trap into the poultry-yard — it was very heavy 
to carry — ^and put it down there. And they 
left the gate of the poultry-yard open that 
night. Presently the fox crept along outside 
the fence, peeping with his sharp eyes, smell- 
ing ahout with his long nose, till he came to 
the gate ; where he stood still a moment, as if 
much surprised to find it open, and to hear 
no noise of fluttering and screaming, as there 
used to he, when he woke up all the hirds and 
frightened them. 

Then he marched in. I dare say he thought 
in his sly head, "I wonder what that droll 
thing is in the middle ! ** For, he sure, he had 
seen no traps in the green woods. Then he 
went up to the trap, and peeped in at the open 
end, and smelt the fowl that had been put for 
his supper ; the last supper he was to eat, thief 



FATE OF THE FOX. 18 

as be was. In a minute he ran into the trap 
through the opening, and darted at the fowl; 
directly he touched it, down came the piece of 
wood at the open end, and shut him in. 

At first the fox was too busy eating his 
supper to . know that he had been caught ; 
but when he had finished the fowl, he turned 
round, and, finding he could not get out, he 
was obliged to stop there all night, peeping 
at the moon through the bars of the trap* 
And in the morning the farmer came with 
his gun, shot the fox iti a moment, and this 
fat thief's body was carried to the farm, and 
afterwards stuffed and put in the hall, as I 
told you. 

Out of doors, at the farm, it was even more 
delightful than in the house. Besides the 
poultry-yard, there was the dairy, and the 
bakehouse, and the place where they brewed 
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THE GARDENS AND FIELDS. 



the beer. There was a room to keep the 
apples and pears in, and a press in the room 
to squeeze out their sweet juices; of which 
cider and perry, very nice drinks, are made. 

There was a large back garden, full of 
vegetables and fruit, and a very pretty front 
garden, laid out as they used to lay out 
gardens a hundred years ago. All the beds 
of flowers were of different shapes, — hearts, 
and stars, and crosses, and diamonds; and 
the trees, which were most of them box and 
yew-trees, with very stiff leaves indeed, had 
more curious shapes still, for th^y were cut 
into the forms of lions, and dogs, and swans; 
and the biggest box-tree of all was the shape 
of an elephant. 

Bound the garden were fields of all kinds; 
grass-fields with cows and the cow-house, and 
where the fine horses which drew the plough. 



HARRY AND CHARLES. 15 

grazed when they were out of harness. There 
were fields of potatoes and turnips, and bean- 
fields^ beyond the grass; and beyond those 
again, the fields of wheat, barley, rye and 
oats, of which the farmer was so proud. 

Far off, beyond the last corn-field, was a 
little wood full of trees ; but that did not 
belong to the farm. At all seasons Harry 
and Charles had so much pleasure in their 
home, that they did not often go into the 
wood— only when the blackberries and nuts 
were ripe — and then they did not go out of 
the wood on the other side; so it was that 
they had never been to the village, which was 
beyond the other side of the wood a good way. 

Harry was ten, and Charles eight, at the 
time I am going to describe what happened 
to them. Until that time they were, as I 
said, very happy. Certainly they had a very 



16 . THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 

delightful home ; and it is easier to be good 
when we have everything pretty and pleasant 
round us, than when we live in a mess, with 
nothing nice and comfortable of our own. 
Also, Harry and Charles were quite strong 
and well: I do not think they had ever a 
cold or a headache ; the fine country air gave 
them rosy cheeks and bright looks, and capital 
spirits. Thus it was easier for them to behave 
well and be good-humoured, than it is for poor 
little children who are sick and pale, or whose 
limbs are crooked, so that they cannot jump or 
run. 

Still, it was in the garden of Eden, that 
place fairer than all places, except Heaven, 
where a man and woman first broke God's 
commandments: they, too, were pure and 
beautiful, and had never known pain. The 
father and mother of Harry and Charles 



THE TWO BEST LAWS. 17 

knew that sad story, and had taught it them 
when they were very young ; as well as the 
happy part of the story, which comes after- 
wards, to show us how we may all get better 
and brighter things than those in the garden 
of Eden. 

They were told of the coming of Christ, 
promised so many years before, and of His 
perfect goodness as a child, and of His com- 
mandments to us, that we should love God 
with all our hearts, and our neighbour as our- 
selves. There never were two such short laws 
made, nor two such wise ones ; for they contain 
all our duty, and all our pleasure too, if we 
really obey them. If we love God most of all, 
we may love others as much as ever we like, 
and cannot love them too well while we love 
God best. Those laws are the best for 
children, just as they are the best for grown- 
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up persons ; for the simplest child can under- 
stand them, and the greatest man can remember 
those few words in his mind, while he is doing 
his hardest business. 

Harry and Charles had not learned many 
lessons from books before they were ten and 
eight years old ; though they could both read 
very nicely, and write a fair round hand, for 
their good mother had taught them. She 
had been brought up as a former's wife 
should be, and kept the house from top 
to bottom as fresh as a May morning; she 
made the finest preserves, and best home- • 
made wines, and richest custards in the 
county ; and worked beautifully, and knitted 
stockings; yet she was a very good writer 
too, and fond of reading. 

Harry and Charles,'^ though they had not 
many books, learned many things from 
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Nature; who is the best of all teachers, 
except the Bible. They knew the wonderful 
works of God in the fields and woods; the 
sowing of the seed in the spring, which dies 
before it grows up in bright green shoots, 
when it turns to the precious golden grain 
that is afterwards made into bread, without 
which men could not live. They knew the 
meaning of this lesson ; that as the seed 
dies we shall die, as it springs up we shall 
rise, as much more glorious as the bright 
shoot is more beautiful than the duU seed. 

They knew about the blossoms which fall 
off so soon, though they are so fair, leaving 
the swelling fruit behind them; just like the 
young days of an infant, when it has nothing 
to do but smile and look very pretty, but 
which grows so soon into a child that is 
expected to "bear fruit" in good works and 
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20 WHAT HARRY AND CHARLES KNEW. 

loving thoughts. They knew about the birds, 
and their lives in the trees, where each kind 
of bird built its nest and laid its eggs, and 
took such care of the tiny birds as soon as 
they broke through the shells: care which 
none but God could have put it into the 
hearts of birds to feel — just as He puts it 
into the hearts of fathers and mothers to care 
so tenderly for their children while they are 
young and weak. 

They knew the ways of insects, and that 
every insect, however small, is bom in the 
leaf, or wood, or blade of grass which is best 
for it to live on, and where it can find the 
food it wants, most easily. They knew all 
wild flowers, lovely as any that grow in the 
garden; and all wild fruits, the winter food 
of birds. Beside those lessons, so sweet and 
so easily learned, they had many pleasant 
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ones in watching those who worked on the 
farm, where every person knew exactly his 
task, and performed it, from early morning 
till early evening; for unlike those who 
work in cities, servants in the country, who 
get up with the sun, go to bed with the 
sun too: at least they did so at the farm 
where Harry and Charles lived, as they 
used to do in the old times all over merry 
England. 

No children could want toys while there 
were such charming things going on as hay- 
making, and poultry. feeding, and milking 
cows, and gardening, and gathering straw- 
berries, and the swarming of the bees, and 
the making of cider in the autumn, — ^not to 
speak of the best day of the year for the 
farmer, the Harvest -home, when the last 
sheaf of com is gathered in, and the last 
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ear of com left for the gleaners has been 
carried away. 

Then the old hall was lighted up, and if 
it was oyer- so warm, a great fire blazed on 
the hearthy and the tables looked as if they 
must break down with the weight of the 
sirloin of beef, and the sheep roasted whole, 
and the great pie with twelve chickens in 
it and about a hundred eggs mixed with its 
gravy. 

On those nights, Harry and Charles did 
not eat much themselves, they were so busy 
helping the rest — ^those who had worked so 
hard under the hot sun for many days, to 
gather in the harvest before the rain came 
down. The boys ran about, handing the 
empty plates to their father, who helped the 
largest dish; and they filled the pewter pots 
with beer till the men were very merry indeed. 
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After supper every one sat round the blazing 
fire, and the lights were put out, and the men 
all filled their pipes, and smoked, and talked, 
and laughed, and told droll stories ; till at last 
they left off doing anything but smoke, and 
then they smoked till they were so comfortable 
and so sleepy that they were glad to go to bed. 
The only time of year when the farm looked 
a little dull was at the very end of autumn, 
when the mists rolled down from the hills 
and made the air damp, and there was not 
a man to be seen in the brown fields where 
the golden com had been cut down, and there 
was little work to be done except to get ready 
for winter : when the last blackberry had been 
gathered in the fields, and the last apple in 
the orchard; and when it was still too early 
for the frosts that ice the ponds and streams 
thickly enough to skate on. 
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But the father of Harry and Charles, who 
was very anxious they should never be quite 
idle, gave them a nice little house in the 
meadow for their own. It had once been a 
cow-house, but a very strong bull which was 
kept on the farm had once broken the door 
down, and dragged the ring out of the wall, 
to which the rope had been fastened that was 
round its neck. So the farmer knew that the 
wood was old and rotten, and he built a new 
house for the qows and the bull, and had the 
old one cleaned out, and straw laid on the 
ground to make it warm, and an old wooden 
table put inside : but best of all, he put up 
som^ old shelves where the boys could keep 
all their things; for he knew what strange 
things boys like to keep, which make a litter 
in a nice house, though they are very innocent 
things in themselves — such as marbles, and 
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birds' eggs, and snails' shells, and flower-seeds, 
and moss, and fir-apples, and bits of string, 
and gum which Harry and Charles found in 
the bark of a very old cherry-tree. They 
had also a knife, and an old hammer and 
saw, and they enjoyed themselves very much 
in their work-shop, as they called the little 
house. 

They first set to work to make it pretty, 
and light; for there had only been a little 
hole made in the wall for the cows, who only 
slept in their houses. Harry and Charles 
contrived to make that hole larger, and in the 
shape of a window; and they smoothed the 
walk within and without: they wa^tched a 
man who was whitewashing a cottage which 
belonged to their father, till they thought they 
could do it too. The man was very good- 
natured, and lent them all his things for a 
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morning— his pails, and brushes, and white- 
wash ; and they whitewashed their house : 
not forgetting to make themselves paper caps 
first, that they might look like real workmen. 
I cannot say that their house looked exactly 
as the cottage had done, after the whitewash ; 
but still it did look more like a house: and 
when they planted some yellow stonecrop on 
the roof, it looked very pretty indeed. 

Then Harry thought of planting something 
to cover the walls, and they planted a hop- 
vine, which soon ran all over it and hid the 
whitewash where it was not particularly well 
done. And last of all they cleared a little 
piece of ^ound all round their house, from 
the grass, and weeds, and stones, and made 
a wild-flower garden of it; they planted roots' 
of chamomiles, foxgloves, bluebells and red 
pimpernel, with a wild -rose bush in the 
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middle, and bordered it with sweet smelling 
thyme, and made little walks which they 
covered with moss, to imitate the beautiful 
^ass walk which led from the kitchen garden 
to the orchard. Then they made a paling 
round their gardeq, of sticks driven into the 
earth, with other sticks tied across and across 
them with string. 

But their neat garden made them think 
that their house ought to be furnished inside 
as neatly. They begged of their mother an 
old chair which was in the lumber-room, and 
an old box, and a piece of green baize to cover 
the box ; and the dairymaid gave them an old 
stool, which had been a three-legged stool, but 
was only a two-legged stool now, because it 
had broken under her while she was milking 
the cow, and the broken leg was lost. So 
Harry bored a hole with a large gimlet he bor- 
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rowed from one of the men on the farm who 
had a hasket of real tools, and Charles found 
a round, smooth stick and cut it the same 
length as the two legs of the stool, and Harry 
dipped it into the glue-pot and put it into 
the hole, and there was a three-legged stool 
again. 

Besides those things, they hung up on the 
walls of their house some funny pictures they 
had, and made a very high heap of straw in 
one comer for a hed ; and then they thought 
it the most charming house in England, and 
were often heard to say that they wished it 
was in a desert island, instead of heing in a 
green meadow very near a farm, where you 
could get anything you wanted in five minutes. 
However, making their house look nice was of 
great use to them in the end. 

One Saturday evening their father called 
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them to him, as he was sitting by the fire in 
the kitchen ; and he told them they were to 
go to school on Monday, for the first time. 
What a surprise I They had never thought 
about going to school, though they knew most 
boys went, but they knew no boys besides 
each other, as the* farm was more than two 
miles £rom any other houses, except the little 
cottages belonging to the men who worked on 
it. They did not know where the school was, 
nor anything about it; but that did not 
matter, for their father was sure to choose a 
good one. Only it was such a surprise. 

They looked at each other, too, rather 
sadly, for they could not like to leave their 
home, and their own little house; but very 
soon they were comforted, for their father said 
they were to come back every afternoon at five 
o'clock, and go in the morning at eight : it 
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was a long walk, through the wood after they 
had crossed the last field belonging to him^ 
and in the village they had never seen. Their 
father told them, that he had been working 
hard ever since they were bom to give them 
a good education ; for though he had never 
learned anjrthing but farmers' work when he 
was a boy, yet he wished them to gain know- 
ledge enough to be able to choose for them- 
selves what they would like to be when they 
grew up into men: as people do the most 
heartily what their minds are best fitted for. 

Sunday passed : they went to church with 
their father and mother, and all the farm 
servants went in their clean smock-frocks, and 
the family had dinner in the parlour, because 
the men went home to dinner with their 
families ; and after pleasant reading and talk* 
ing in the evening, the boys went to bed. 
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They were up so very early next morning, 
that after their breakfast they had quite an 
hour and a half to walk to school ; but, as 
Harry remarked, it would be a good thing 
to make acquaintance with the boys, and see 
what everything was like, before beginning 
lessons. 

A great wonder was the blue moreen bag, 
lined with oiled silk, to keep the books dry ; 
— ^such nice new books of grammar, and 
spelling, and arithmetic, and history, and 
geography, and questions and answers about 
everything ; and even a thin book about the 
very beginning of Latin. There was also a 
beautiful book of maps, of every country in the 
world. That book-bag was heavy ; so Harry, 
who was a good deal bigger than Charles, 
carried it. But there was another bag, not 
made of moreen, but of black and white straw, 
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with a wide top, and a button and black strap 
to fasten it^ and in that their mother put their 
nice dinners— a thick meat sandwich for each, 
and alaxge piece of cold apple-pie, and some 
sugar screwed up in one paper, and some salt 
in another paper, and a little bottle of home- 
brewed beer. Charles carried the dinner-bag 
because it was light; and they set off so very 
merrily, that they ran across all their father's 
fields, to the very entrance of the wood. Then 
Harry said, ^^ I am afraid that beer won't be 
so good if it is shaken — ^mother said so ; let 
us walk now." 

The walk through the wood was delightful, 
both because it was a summer morning, and 
because the wood v^ss a new place to them. 
A nice play-place it would have made, for 
there were hollow trees, and curious windings 
among the smaller bushes (called underwood), 
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and many lovely flowers they had never seen 
because they grow best in the shade; and 
greener moss than the moss in the little 
garden, and larger snails, shells, and finer 
coloured insects; above all the dragon-flies, 
that seem to have all the colours of a peacock 
in them. 

There were also acorns, red berries, and 
wild strawberries ; squirrels leaping about on 
the green branches of the trees above, and 
leverets, the young ones of hares, darting 
about under the spreading leaves of the fern 
below: all these things were great temp- 
tations, and Charles did stop to gather a 
great bunch of aU kinds of growing things, 
and a great deal of moss, to get which 
he laid his bag down. But Harry said, 
^^Come, Charley, do not let wspossibh/ be late, 
the first day.** Then Charley tried to take up 

D 
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his bag, but could not carry that and tbe 
green tbings too, so be tbrew tbem away, 
and took up tbe bag, saying, "We can get 
some as we come bome, because my bag will 
be empty tben and will hold them/' 

Walking very fast, they soon came out of 
the wood, on the other side. There was a 
kind of heath, or common, quite without trees, 
but very red with the sorrel which grew 
amid tbe short grass. There was a beau- 
tiful view from the common ; hills all round, 
except the little hollow across which the 
village lay, and the boys made all the haste 
they could to get to school. 

Just before they came to the first house, 
they saw, on a little piece of ground where 
there was no grass, a very large umbrella, 
which was dpen, and seemed to be all by itself. 

"Look there! how very odd!'' said little 
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Charley. " There 's an umbrella without any 
one holding it ; and I never saw such a big 
one in my life.** 

"It is certainly very big,** said Harry, 
"but some one must be holding it; only 
we can't see the person because it is so large." 

"Let me run and see," said Charles, and 
he ran, while Harry went on— he was so 
afraid of being late. 

In a minute Charles ran up to him. " It 
is an old man — such a funny old man; and 
he has things — such funny things — on a 
little table, covered with a white cloth. I 
should like to stop and look at them, but 
I suppose we mustn't." 

" Certainly not," said Harry ; " we can stop 
as we go home." 

"But he will be gone, perhaps, by the 
afternoon." ; 

D2 
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"No, I don't think that likely,** said 
Harry, " hecause he has that large umhrella 
to shade him from the sun : of course he 
means to sit there all day, and I dare say to 
sell his things.** 

The school-house was in the middle of 
the only street in the village ; it was not a 
very pretty house, and the windows were half 
made of ground glass— the lower half, so 
that the hoys might not spy into the street; 
nor was there a playground: hut what did 
they want with a playground, when they 
had the great common to play on? Just as 
they got up to the gate, a great many other 
hoys got there too ; some taller than Harry, 
all taller than Charles, and not one of them 
at all like the others. All sorts of boys 
there were, in all sorts of dresses, with all 
sorts of manners; some very rude, who 
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pushed by Harry and his brother, to get first 
in at the door; others not quite so rude, 
who nodded and said roughly, "Who may 
you be ?" — and one or two who looked good- 
naturedly, without doing or saying any- 
thing. The school-door was not opened for 
a minute or two, and there were such 
noises, and whistlings, and scraping of feet, 
and banffincr of book-bafins- a^^ainst the door, 
•nd ^rSrowbg theT ^o &« ^ .nd 
catching them again, that Harry and Charles 
did not know what to make of it, but stood 
quietly behind the rest till the door was 
opened. 

Then there was even greater confusion. 
Everybody rushed, pushed, and scuffled to 
get down the narrow passage into the school- 
room; and in the schoolroom the boys 
danced on the forms, and tipped them up. 
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and instead of hanging their caps up one 
by one on the long row of pegs put for 
them just inside the door, they threw 
them all at once against the wall, so that 
not more than one or two of the caps reached 
the pegs, and the rest tumbled on the 
floor. 

Then there was still more noise, and still 
more laughing ; but while Harry and Charles 
were wondering whether the boys would 
eyer be quiet any more, and how, if they 
were not quiet, they would manage to learn 
their lessons, some slow steps were heard 
on the stone floor of the passage, and in 
one moment all was quiet^r-no more laugh- 
ing nor dancing, but demure faces, and hands 
deep in all the bags pulling out the books. 
For the footsteps were the footsteps of the 
master. In he came, very tall and grave, 
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dressed in a long grey coat, with very large 
silver spectacles, which made him, when he 
fixed his eyes upon a hoy, look like the wisest 
owl that ever lived in an old church tower. 
He was a very clever man, this master, 
and that was the reason Harry and Charles's 
father wished them to learn of him ; hesides 
another reason, which was that he was not 
fond of using the cane. He never whipped 
a hoy except for telling a lie; hut he 
had diflPerent punishments for different 
kinds of ill-hehaviour. If a hoy was idle, 
this master took away all his hooks, and 
emptied his pockets of everything in them, 
and then locked him up in a little empty 
room at the top of the house where the 
window was all made of ground glass, so 
that there was nothing to he seen out of it ; 
where there was not a chair nor tahle nor 
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scrap of wood nor paper; so that soon the 
idle boy grew weary of his idleness indeed. 

If a boy was greedy, or did not eat his 
dinner like a gentleman, that dinner was 
put into a great basin and set before him ; 
so that the greedy boy felt, without knife, 
fork, or spoon, very much like a pig at a 
trough, and learned soon to eat like tidy 
and temperate people. If a boy tore his 
books, they were put away, and he was 
made to write out all his lessons on a slate 
while his master read them to him ; so that 
he had double trouble — ^to write them first 
and learn them afterwards* 

But if a boy committed a worse fault 
than those — ^if he took what did not belong 
to him, or if he hurt another boy in a 
passion, or if he behaved badly at church on 
Sunday (for the master took the boys to 
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church on Sunday, though there was no 
school) then the punishment was very awful 
to the boys; for the naughty one was sent 
to the clergyman's house with a noto from 
the schoolmaster, and talked to by the 
clergyman in his great chair in the study, 

while the boy stood before him. They 
minded no punishment so much as that. 

Harry and Charles were much frightened 
at first, when called up to the high desk at 
which the master sat. They were asked 
questions, and made to read. They found 
that they need not have been frightened at 
Ai., for he was very kind, and took great 
pains with them wheU they pronounced a 
word wrong; as they did now and then 
from hearing so much talk among country 
people, who don't have hooks to teach them. 
But when they made mistakes, some of the 
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boys laughed, and rustled, as if they were 
nudging each other's elbows. That was un- 
pleasant to bear ; but they were glad that 
all the boys did not do it. 

The morning school was over at twelve 
o-clock, and then the boys had an hour's 
play before their dinners ; which none of 
them carried in a bag except Charles and 
Harry, because the rest lived in the village and 
went to their homes to dinner. If there had 
been a noise when they came to school, how 
much greater a noise there was whep they got 
cw2 ; jumping and shouting and laughing, tiU 
at last they ran different ways all over the 
common. ^ Harry and Charles not knowing 
any boys yet^ kept close together, and both 
agreed that the first thing they did shotdd 
be to go and have a good look at the t^aaaoj 
old man who sat under the large umbrella.. 
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When they got up to him, they found a 
good many boys there too; and they were 
not surprised, when they saw what he had 
to sell. There was a large basket of oranges 
by his side, and on the table before him 
were aU kinds of gingerbread,-gingerbread 
nuts, round gingerbread cakes and square 
gingerbread cakes, and gingerbread thick 
over with white almonds, and gingerbread 
covered with bits of candy. But the best 
things of all, Harry and Charles thought, 
were a number of little figures — ^men and 
women with crowns on their heads, and 
dancing men, and soldiers and men on 
horseback, and dogs and cats and mice — all 
m^de of gingerbread covered with fine gild- 
ing, and looking quite as smart as they looked 
good to eat. Harry and Charles had once 
seen such figures; their old nurse hiad 
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brought them eax^h pne from a fair, when 
they were very little ; and they had so much 
admired that gingerbread king and queen, that 
they had kept them in a box till the ginger- 
bread got mouldy, and could not be eaten* 

Harry- and Charles wanted to speak to the 
old man, but could not get near him at 
first; the other boys pressed so close. One 
shouted, " An orange to-day. Old Gingerbread ; 
I had all gingerbread last." Another said, 
" Come, Old Gingerbread, I Ve only got a 
farthing to-day; what will you sell me for 
that ? ** A third called out, " Save that for 
me. Old Gingerbread ; it's the last of all the 
gold ones.** Indeed it was ; for when Harry 
and Charles could get near, the other boys 
had bought all the gilt gingerbread, though 
there was plenty of the rest left* 

Then, as they stood near, they saw that the 
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old man, called by the boys Old Gingerbread, 
was a very old man indeed. His thin hair 
was as white as new fallen snow, and behind 
it was plaited in a little tail, and tied with a 
small piece of very old black ribbon. His 
coat was very old ; the boys could see that, 
for it was much patched with pieces of 
another colour, and nearly all the buttons 
were gone. He wore long grey stockings, 
and old leather shoes with steel buckles, so 
rusty that they looked like iron. 

Harry and Charles had never seen any one 
. dressed so, yet they liked the old man's face, it 
was mild and kind ; and he must have been 
very patient, for as more boys kept coming, 
asking for things, and snatching them, and 
scolding him if they wanted what he had 
sold the whole of, he was very quiet in his 
answers, and never cross in his manner. 
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A LITTLE TALK 



Hany and Charles thonglit the hoys rude 
to him, hecause he was an old man, and 
they knew it was right to reverence the old, 
who have lived to see so many things hap- 
pen that they must he wiser than the young 
heads of giddy children. Presently Harry 
said, very politely, " Do you like to he 
called Old Gingerhread, sir? Is it hecause 
you make gingerhread?** 

" I like whatever the young masters like,*' 
said the old man. "And it's a very good 
name for me, for all of my own name are 
dead and gone hut me : nohody knows my 
name down here, of all who knew it fifty 
and odd years ago.** 

" I 'm very sorry they're all dead and gone," 
said little Charles, who thought. How sad I 
should be if there was nobody left of my 
name, and I was left all alone at the farm. 
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"They're gone to a better place, thank 
the great Lord,"* said the old man, bowing 
his head as he said that name; and then, 
looking up at the blue sky, " I shan't be long 
foUowing them noWj and what pleasure I 
can give to the young ones, or what fun they 
can make out of me, I 'm very thankful for. 
Tou're new little masters at the school, I 
think, for I never saw ye before." 

" We live at the farm," said Harry, " and 
we never went to school before. I don't 
feel so comfortable yet, here, as at home; 
but we must learn — it is full time, father says." 

" Learning is a grand thing," said the old 
man; "better than houses and lands, and 
chests of money. There is only one thing 
better, and you know what that is." 

" To keep God's commandments," said little 
Charles. 
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" And to love one another,** said Harry. 

" Aye ; now, little gentlemen, you Ve put all 
the Bihle into two sentences," said old Ginger- 
hread. 

^^ Father and mother both taught us so,** 
said the boys. ^'But,** said little Charles 
again, " did you live here when you were 
little, that you say people knew your name 
here fifty years ago? What a long, long 
time—'' 

^^It is a long story, sir, and as for the 
long time, when I can first remember things, 
not a shoot of that wood was planted ; it was 
all clear country, as far as yonder hills, called 
in those days a chase. Long after I left 
this part, the lord of the manor, who owned 
all the land about, turned my father out of 
his cottage, though his father and grand- 
father had lived in it ; because he wanted it 
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for a place to rest at, when he was out 
himting, as his house was three mUes off. 
And the day his eldest son was horn, that 
wood was planted in remembrance of his 
birth : all the shoots were set together. It 
was a sad thing for my father to be turned 
out when he was so old, and, like an old tree, 
rooted fast to one place." 

" It was indeed," said Harry. 
"It was very wicked of the gentleman, 
and I should have hated him, " said Charles. 

But Old Gingerbread looked at him, 
and said, "We are taught to love our enemies, 
master ; I could not bear to hate mine." 

Then Harry said, " I am so sorry that I 
have no money to-day, to buy something ; but 
I did not know you were here. To-morrow 
I will ask for a penny, for I should like some 
of your nice gingerbread." 

E 
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Then the old man took tv^o large pieces 
of gingerbread with almonds in it, and put 
them into the hands of Harry and Charles. 
" You are very welcome, masters,"* he said. 

Now Harry and Charles did not like 
to refuse it, because they knew it was pleasant 
to give; but they thanked the old man very 
much, and said they would take it home 
with them, and eat it for their supper. But 
Charles was still full of the old man's age 
and name, and its being forgotten ; for he 
said again, ^^ I should like to hear your long 
story, sir, it must be very interesting. May' 
we come to your house and hear it, some time 
when you are not busy ?'* 

^^ I have not got a house, my little gentle- 
man," said Old Gingerbread ; " I have only a 
very small room, and that is so full of the 
tins in which I bake my gingerbread, and 
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of the baskets and tables I use, and with my 
bed, that I do not think you would be very 
comfortable there: I have only one chair, 
besides." 

" We could sit on the floor," said 
Charles, ^^or stand; I should like to see 
you make your things. But didn't you 
ever have a house, Old Gingerbread? Did 
you live in a tent, like a gipsy?" 

"No, master, thank God my father and 
mother were good Christians, and never 
cheated, nor owed a penny in their lives. 
And I was born in the prettiest cottage in 
the land, and brought up there in good 
ways; but now its bare walls stand open 
to the wind and rain, and there's not left 
one straw of its thatch to remind me of how 
it used to look. I should never have known 
it again but by the tree that the lightning- 

E 2 
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THE OLD HOME 



bolt blasted, that now stands hollow and 
white beside it, and by the old well on the 
other side, into which a hundred times IVe 
dipped the bucket, and which is now as dry as 
my old hand, with no more water in its hollow," 

" Is your old home near here ?" asked Harry, 
who was very much interested, and also felt 
unhappy for the old man to have no home. 

" Very near, as the bird flies ; to the right, 
in the wood down yonder : but nobody notices 
it now. They tell me, some years ago, that 
gentlemen out hunting, used to stop at the well 
and pull up a bucket of water for their thirsty 
dogs; but now the well's dried up, nobody 
stops there : few persons even look at it as 
they pass by." 

"But why don't they build it up again, 
and make it nice? — ^for then you could live 
in it, as you used to do.** 
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^^ Ah, master, the land is changed as much 
as the time is changed, and the gentleman who 
owned the cottage, and all the ground round it 
for miles, is dead : now another gentleman has 
it all, and he would not know my name, nor 
my father's name. Why should he build up 
the old ruin, and spend money on it, for the 
sake of the old man, to whom it does not 
really matter where he rests his bones, for 
the little time he has left to him before he 
goes to his long home?" 

Now Harry looked up, and said, "Who 
is that gentleman, sir? perhaps it is the 
same gentleman of whom my father bought 
the farm, for I know he has many other 
houses/' 

But Old Gingerbread did not know the 
gentleman's name. He had not tried to 
find it out, he said, after he had seen that his 
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old home was only a ruin now. Then 
Harry considered for a few minutes, and 
added, " Will you let us go with you to 
see that ruin, sir? If you will take us, 
we will carry your haskets for you, home 
to your room.'* 

So Old Gingerbread promised that he 
would go with them, after schooL 

^^And may we stop in your room, and 
hear your story ?" asked little Charles ; " I 
don!t mind if I stand all the time.'* 

^^Tou must ask your parents* leave for 
that," answered Old Gingerbread, " for you 
must never go anywhere at all, while you 
are so young, mthoict your parents* leave.** 

Then Harry and Charles ran back to the 
school-house ; for talking made them very 
hungry indeed, and they wanted their din- 
ners. And, directly they had finished ^their 
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dinners, the bell rang, the master came 
down, all the boys ran in, and lessons began 
again, and lasted till five o'clock. 

Old Gingerbread would not let Harry and 
Charles carry his baskets and his table to 
his room. " For," he said, " my room is in 
the village, the opposite way to your way 
home, and your mother would be frightened 
if you were late. My old home is on the 
way to yours, only a very little out of the 
road, and I can leave my things here, and 
call for them as I come back." 

For the schoolmaster, who knew what a good 
character Old Gingerbread had, allowed him 
to leave his things, whenever he pleased, in 
the yard behind the school-house. So they 
were left then, and the old man and the 
young boys began their journey together. 

Harry, who walked beside him, while little 
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Charles ran on before, noticed how feeble 
were the old man's legs, and what slow steps 
he took, and also how he leaned upon the 
large umbrella, which he shut up and made 
a staff of. Harry though); it was a great 
pity he should have to walk every day, car- 
rying his baskets (which must have been 
heavy when full of gingerbread) and his table 
and umbrella too, besides the wooden stool 
on which he sat. 

About the middle of the path which led 
through the wood, the old man stopped at 
one of the openings which the boys had 
noticed in the morning, where the boughs 
grew very low, and the fern very high in 
the grass. Old Gingerbread pushed aside the 
boughs with his umbrella, and stooping his 
head, passed under them ; and the boys followed 
more easily, because they were much shorter. 
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" When I was a bairn no bigger than the 
least of you,** said Old Gingerbread, " there 
was not a bramble nor a branch ; this path 
was clear and smooth, and beside it flowed 
a dancing brook. There^s my old home, 
gentlemen." 

Harry and Charles ran as fast as they 
could through the thick fern, to the 
spot to which the old man pointed* It 
was in the hickest part of the wood; 
there was no path to it: the weeds waved 
all around it, and very few persons would 
have thought it had ever been a pretty cot- 
tage, it was so black and lonely-looking: 
the oldest bam belonging to the boys' father 
looked more like home. Where the little 
windows had been there were holes, and a 
great hole where the door had been ; but the 
blackest hole was the old well, which the 
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children looked into, but could see nothing 
but darkness, except a green creeping thing 
called a lizard, which was crawling up the 
side to the top. The boys ran into the house; 
there was a hole in the wall where the fire- 
place had been, and through the holes in 
the roof the rains of many years had fallen, 
and made great puddles on the floor. 

When they ran out again, Old Ginger- 
bread was standing at the side of the tree 
which had been struck by the lightning; 
that tree whose bark was almost as white 
as his hair, and as withered as his pale 
face. He pointed with his umbreUa again: 
"See, there was the window of the bed- 
room, and the other the window of the 
kitche^, and there was a little wash-house 
behind, but that has tumbled all to pieces. 
Bound the door there was a pretty porch. 
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and beside the door hung the magpie s cage, 
and the path ran clear down to the brook 
without a weed. The garden was always warm 
in the sun, and had a view over all the 
country-side, for there was only one tree 
standing here : this poor old trunk, then as 
green and fresh as your young lives are now." 

Harry and Charles told their father and 
mother all about Old Gingerbread, while 
they ate their bread and milk for tea» 
They asked if they might go and see him, 
and their father promised he would find 
out whether he was a good old man, who 
would not teach them anything except what 
was right. And as he had some business in 
the village, he walked there that very evening. 

When he came back he said that he 
had seen the clergyman, who told him 
that Old Gingerbread (whom he called by 
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his proper name, not the hoys' name for 
him) was one of the hest men in the parish ; 
that he went to church every Sunday, and 
oheyed what he heard there, and never spoke 
an ill word, nor did an unkind act: on the 
contrary, that, though so poor himself, he 
did good to others ; for in the winter, when 
the clergyman had offered to lend him a 
blanket, and to give him some coals and 
some soup, Old Gingerbread had refused all 
those nice things, saying, " While I can 
work with my hands and pay my way, I will 
not take what so many poorer than myself, 
men and women with families of children, 
want a great deal more." So Harry and 
Charles had leave given them, to go and 
see Old Gingerbread, whenever they had 
time enough left after school and learning 
their lessons. 
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That time was next Saturday evening, — 
not afternoon, for that was a holiday ; and 
Old Gingerbread sat on the Common, and 
sold all the gingerbread he had made to 
the boys, besides every orange in his basket. 

Now Harry and Charles's mother, who 
was a very kind woman, had given them a 
little parcel of tea and one of sugar, and a 
few nice muffins she had baked herself ; for 
as her boys were going home with the old 
mian, she thought they would like to take 
him something. They tooiUd carry the 
empty baskets too, and the stool; though 
many of the boys laugl\ed at them as 
they went through the village. 

Old Gingerbread's room was indeed very 
small and very uncomfortable for an old man, 
because it was badly built, so that the cold 
air blew in from all kinds of cracks and 
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crevices. There was only one blanket on his 
bed ; and as there was only one chair and one' 
stool, Harry sat on the bed, while Old Ginger- 
bread had the chair and Charles the little stooL 
After tea, the table was pulled up to the fire, 
and Harry sat on that instead ; for the mugs, 
and the plates, and the old teapot with the 
broken handle, were cleared away and put 
into the cupboard. 

Before Charles could sit down to listen 
to the story of Old Gingerbread's life, he 
looked, at everything that was used for 
making the gingerbread, kept in the cupboard 
too. There were the large jar of flour, 
and the large jar of treacle, and a box of 
almonds and another of orange peel, and 
plenty of sugar and spice ; besides all the tin 
pans for baking, which were beautifully clean. 
No fathers and mothers could mind their 
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cliildren eating the cakes made by Old Ginger- 
bread, because he never put anything into them 
but what was very good and wholesome too. 

What a long story he told Harry and 
Charles I It took the whole evening, and then 
he had not told them a quarter of the things 
that had happened to him. To write it down 
in his words would make too long a book 
of this little one. But two things the boys 
quite understood ; that Old Gingerbread was 
not poor when old because he had been 
idle when young, and that he had always 
thought more of the comfort of others than 
of his own. When he was a very young man, 
and a labourer like his father, in that part 
of the country, some one had told him that 
the streets of the great. city of London were 
paved with gold. He was too sensible to 
believe that, but he did think that a city of 
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which that was said, even in joke, must be 
the very place to get rich in. So he set off, 
and walked to London. 

Nobody had ever thought about railways in 
those old days, and it was very dear to travel 
by the coach and four horses ; so it took him a 
week to get to London. And you may be sure 
he did not find any gold in the streets, which 
were even dirtier than they are in these days. 
However, he did not expect to find any gold 
without working for it, and he began to work 
directly. 

He was what they called a chairman at 
first. In those times people did not use cabs 
to go about in, but curious things called 
sedans, large enough to hold one person : and 
those sedans had no wheels, but were carried on 
poles by men. Old Gingerbread was erne of 
those men for a little while. But he was so 
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careful of the money he made that he was 
soon able to buy nice clothes, and then he 
became a geiftleman's servant. He was one 
for many years, and the gentleman found 
him so honest that he gave him very good 
wages, part of which he sent to his parents, 
and saved the rest. So that, by and by, he 
was able to have a little shop, and to marry 
a good wife, whom he loved very dearly. 

That was liis happiest time ; and if he had 
had no other poor relations, he might have 
got rich. But his wife fell ill, and was ill 
jfor many years, and he paid much money 
to the doctors, and more to send her into 
the country, imtil at last she died; then his 
only little child died ; and he was left alone, 
not nearly so well off as he was before he 
married. After that he was kind to all 
his relations. He helped his father a great 
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deal after he was turned out of his cottage^ 
and went to live in a towii, where everything 
was dear, and where it was* difficulty for 
one who had been used to the country, to 
get work. Then he gave his father and 
mother enough money to have a shop for 
seUing fruit and vegetables ; and when his 
sister, who had been married, lost her 
husband^ he sent for her and her children 
to come and live with him in London, and 
he sent the children to school until they 
were old enough to work. But the last 
thing he did for his family made him poorest 
of all. 

His only brother had gone abroad as a 
sailor, and nothing had been heard of him 
for many years. When Old Gmgerbread 
was getting rather old, and his mother and 
father and sister were all dead; one day. 
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two pale pretty young girls called to see 
him, bringing him a letter. They seemed 
very frightened, and very unhappy, till he 
had read the letter. It was from his brother, 
of whom he had not heard so long, who had 
married a wife in a foreign country, and had 
those two children. 

Now this brother had never been so care- 
ful nor so industrious as he should have been, 
and when taken ill with a fever, which the 
doctors said would kill him, he had only 
very little money to leave his children ; his 
wife, who was very delicate, had died long 
before. . So he sent his daughters to England 
with the money, which was just enough to 
pay for the voyage, and wrote a letter to 
his brother, asking him to take care of his 
children. 

Now, though they were nearly grown-up, 
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they could do no work, they were so very 
delicate, and had never heen used to any 
work where they came from, a very fine )iot 
country, where it is cheap to live. All the 
while they lived Old Gingerhread worked 
harder than ever in his baker's shop, for 
they had such had health tliat they wanted 
nice things to eat, and felt the cold in the 
winter so much that they could only sit all 
day wrapped up warm, by the fire. And 
when at last they died, one a few months 
after the other, he found that h^ was a poor 
man still, though he owed no one any money, 
and had tried to do his duty always. 

So few persons bought his bread then, that 
he gave up the shop, and lived in one r6om 
in London, where he made gingerbread and 

biscuits which he sold at a stall in the 
streets. But it was worse to him than the 
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hardest work he had ever done, to sit all 
day in the dirty, noisy streets. So, when 
he had made a little money, he thought he 
would go hack to the place where he was 
horn. He knew that everybody belonging to 
him was dead, hut still he knew he could 
be happier there, earning a very little, than 
in London. , 

So he went by the wonderfully quick train, 
the same road he had come walking so 
slowly more than fifty years ago. It was a 
sad sight for the old man to find the place 
where he had lived all broken down, every- 
thmg else ch&nged, and his name forgotten ; 
but he was very patient, and did not let 
his trouble make him idle, even then. 
It was at that time he began to sell his 
gingerbread on the common, having found 
out that there was. a school for boys in the 
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village. For he knew very well how much 
boys like gingerbread. 

At the end of the long story, which I have 
told in so few words, Charles asked Old 
Gingerbread why he carried the .large 
umbrella; for, he said, it is very heavy. 
And Old Gingerbread told him that he had 
bought that umbrella for his wife, for a 
present, when he was going to marry her. 

" She saved it very carefully,'* he said, 
** for in those days umbrellas were very dear, 
and few persons had them. I like to carry 
it, and should if it was twice as heavy ; more 
because it was hers than because it shades 
me from the sun.** 

" What a number of people you will have 
to meet you when you die P said Charles. 
"Shall you not be very glad? And how 
glad they will be to see you!'* 
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When the boys went home they told their 
father and mother part of the old man's 
story ^ that part about his taking care of his 
relations. They then asked their father the 
Bame of the gentleman to whom the wood 
belonged where the old cottage stood. Their 
father told them his name, which was that 
of the gentleman from whom he had bought 
the farm. He said also, that he was a kind 
gentleman, from all that he had heard, and 
that he was at his own country house then, 
about two miles off. 

" Perhaps,'* said Harry, " if some one told 
him that Old Gingerbread lived there once, 
80 long ago, he would build up the cottage 
again and let him live in it now. I would, 
if it belonged to me and I were rich." 

"Will you ask him, father ?•* said little 
Charles, looking up into his father's face. 
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" No,^' said his ^.ther, " I have no time. 
Besides it is not / who know the old man, 
nor to me that he told his story." 

Then their father looked at their, mother, 
and they hoth smiled. 

" Do you not understand What your father 
means ? " asked their mother. 

" I think I do,'* said Harry ; " he means 
that if we want the gentleman to build up 
the cottage, we must ask him ourselves." 

^^But oh, I could not go to the great 
house, and speak to him myself; I should 
be so frightened,'* said Charles. 

" I should be frightened too ; but I would 
do it," said Harry, "if I thought it would 
be of any use. Do you, faiher?" 

" I certainly would try, if I were you ; 

for then, even if you fail, you will know you 

« 

did what you could." 
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" So we will then,** said Harry, " and, if 
Charley is frightened, I will go alone." 

"No, no, you shan't go alone," said 
Charles. 

No more he did. On their first half- 
holiday they set off together, dressed in their 
Sunday clothes, to the gentleman's house. 
It was a very large house, in a fine garden, 
and when they knocked at the door, the hig 
man-servant who opened it, and who had a 
great powdered wig on his head, refused to 
let them in. But, happily, before he quite 
shut the, door, another door was opened 
inside, and a gentleman's voice cdlled out — 

"Who is there?" 

So Harry walked into the hall and very 
modestly repeated his name. Then they 
were shown into a very handsome room, full 
of pictures, where the gentlepian was sitting in 
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a red leather chair, with a great many dogs 
lying on the carpet round him. The gentle- 
man looked rather grave at first, and that 
made it still more difficult for Harry to teU 
his story ; but he took great pains, and when 
he had finished, Charles said — 

^^If you will let t^, I think we could 
mend the house : we mended a house of our 



own. 
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"No, no," said Harry, "that was very 
different, we only made it look pretty; and 
it was only a cowhouse, anyhow. But, sir, 
if you would be so kind as to let S(mie one 
make the cottage fit to live in, we will work 
as hard as ever we can to help them.** 

The gentleman leaned his head on his 
hand and considered ; and at last he said— 

"Tou are good boys to wish to help an 
old man, and if you really will work as hard 
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as yott can, to weed the ground, and carry 
away the rubbish, and clean the inside when 
it is mended, I will pay some workmen to 
do the rest/* 

Charles clapped his hands; but Harry 
bowed very low, and said ^^ May I tell him, 
sir, how very good you are?** 

^' Not till it is done,** said the gentleman; 
^^and how soon that will be, depends upon 
you as much as on the other workmen,'' 

It was needful to ask their master's leave 
that ihey might work in their playhours. 
He allowed them to do so; but all the boys 
pretended to be much offended with them 
for going away between school-times, and on 
Saturday afternoons. They could not explain 
why they went, because they were afraid the 
boys would not be able to keep the secret. 

Harry and Charles thought it a very good 
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thing that they had worked, even in their 
little way, at their house and garden; for 
their work had strengthened their arms. It 
was rather hard work to clear away the 
brambles, and the weeds, and the thick fern, 
and the hui^dreds of stones; and yet it was 
pleasant, for while they were doing it the 
men mended the walls and the roof, and 
put new floors, and doors, and windows. 

Harry and Charles had quite finished the 
garden before the house was done; they had 
planted wild-flowers, just as they had done 
in their own, and put white stones round the 
borders, and made a little walk to the gate. 
They Qould not make the gate, nor the 
palings, themselves ; but after the workmen 
had put them up, only white wood then. 
Hairy said, ^'I am sure we could paint 
them f and he and Charles did paint them, 
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very nicely, of a green colour. After they 
had ended their work, they helped the other 
men hy holding the tools to them, and handing 
to them the straw with which they thatched 
the roof, and running errands for them, to 
fetch things which they wanted. In three 
weeks the house was finished ; green door and 
yellow thatch, all looked new, except the old 
white tree standing heside it, and the old 
black well ; and, as the boys said. Old Ginger- 
bread would Hke tJiem as they were, because 
he rememb^ed them when he was young. 

I cannot teU you how Old Gingerbread 
felt and looked, when the boys led him one 
Saturday evening to the cottage. To make 
it seem more like home, they had hung up in 
a cage, beside the door, a magpie which their 
father brought for them from the Inarket. 
Tou remember that there used to be a mag- 
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pie, when Old Gingerbread was young. The 
old man cried a great deal, when he sat down 
in his own home. Harry and Charles had 
taken great pains to dust and clean it ; and 
the gentleman had sent in some nice furniture, 
and their own mother had sent a loaf, and 
some fresh butter and eggs for tea, and for 
the next day, Sunday. I dare say Old Ginger* 
bread had a real day of rest and pleasure, on 
that Sunday. 

On Monday morning he was again on 
the common, but after school he asked 
whether he might speak to the school- 
master. He told him that as the gentleman 
had been so very very kind, through the first 
kindness of his little friends, he should not 
sit upon the common any more; for the 
cold wind cut his thin old legs, and when 
it was wet, even his large umbrella could 
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not quite keep off the rain, so that he almost 
always had rheumatism, which is a very bad 
pain indeed. Then, Old Gingerbread said, 
he meant still to make gingerbread to sell, 
only he should sell it at his house in the 
wood, instead of selling it on the common. 

And after that, the boys went to his house 
to buy it. As he had nothing to pay for 
living in the cottage, he was able to get other 
things, besides gingerbread, to sell; and as 
they were always things that boys like, the 
room in the Cottage where he sold them 
was almost always full in play-hours, and on 
half-holiday afternoons. The room, however, 
was no longer called a room, but a shop ; and 
it looked like a shop, for when the gentleman 
heard that Old Gingerbread wished to sell his 
things at home, he ordered the workmen to 
divide the old kitchen into two parts — ^the 
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front part for the shop, and the back part 
for the kitchen, where the oven was, and 
the dresser to make the cakes on. 

Then Harry and Charles begged of their 
mother an old ironing-board which stood in 
a comer of the laundry, and she also gave 
them some old green baize, which they nailed 
over the board, and then Harry made four 
legs for it, after the fashion of the one leg he 
had made for the lame two-legged stool. 

This table made a very good counter, and 
Old Gingerbread sat behind it ; and soon, not 
only the shelves were covered with boxes fall 
of his goods — ^for, you understand, not having 
to pay any rent for his house, he could 
afford to buy more things to sell — but in 
the window there were three fine gingerbread 
figures, covered with gold ; not to be sold, but 
looked at : the Queen, with a crown on, and: 
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a long gingerbread train! Prince Albert on 
a horse, which was kicking its legs very much, 
and the Prince of Wales, with three very tall 
feathers in his cap. Besides these, there were 
slate pencils, and lead pencils, and knives, and 
marbles, and balls of string. And as time 
went on there were whips, and balls, and 
fishing-rods, and bats — just such toys as boys 
at school like best. 

Old Gingerbread never sold anything for 
which he had not given a good price himself, 
therefore all his things were good ; and not 
only the boys at the school^ but boys from 
all the country round, came to his shop, so 
that for the first time in his life, he was 
making money for himself. But did he use 
it all for himself, or did he keep it in some 
place locked up, where it could be of no use 
to anybody ? No, indeed ; everybody who 
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was poor, and passed that way, was the hetter 
for it. 

Sometimes a lahourer, who could get no 
work, passed hy on his way to some place a 
good many miles off, where he was going to 
try and get work; and then Old Ginger- 
bread made him come in and sit down, and 
gave him a good dimier, and some bread 
and cheese to carry away with him, hesides 
a little money to buy him a night s 
lodging. 

Sometimes it was a poor woman who went 
along selling very cheap lace which she had 
in a basket ; she was sure to have a good 
dinner, too, and to find when she had gone 
on her road a little way, that there was a 
sQiall parcel of tea, and a smaller white parcel 
with a little money in it, hidden underneath 
the lace. It was Old Gingerbread who had 
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put them under the lace, when the woman had 
put down her hasket, to eat her dinner. 

And, if any little children passed the house, 
with sticks they had heen gathering, or mush- 
rooms which grew under the trees in damp 
placesj or nuts and blackherries to sell, Old 
Gingerbread always stopped them, and gave 
them each a large piece of gingerbread. 

I think he gave away as much gingerbread 
as he sold, so that he had to be very busy mak* 
ing it, almost every evening. Often, while he 
made it, Harry and Charles spent the evening 
at his house ; and it w.as their greatest pleasure 
to go there, for besides the enjoyment of seeing 
the gingerbread made, and helping to cut the 
almonds and orange-peel to put into it, and 
watching the figures while Old Gingerbread 
covered them with gold leaf, and smelling the 
cakes while they were being baked in the 
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little oven, and eating a nice piece for their 
suppers, warm from the oven — besides all 
that enjoyment, there was a greater ono in 
the stories which Old Gingerbread told them ; 
stories of old times, and of things people used 
to do in those times, which seem to children 
living in these times, very wonderful. 

He told stories about London before it was 
lighted by gas, when only a few lamps were 
put here and there in the streets, and it was 
so dark that boys ran about with flaming 
torches to light the fine ladies and gentlemen 
who were being carried in their chairs to 
evening parties. 

He told of the old watchmen, who, wrapped 
up in coats, with I can't say how many 
oapes, used to walk up and down the 
streets all the night, calling out what time it 
was, and what kind of weather ; and who had 
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curious little houses, much, much smaller than 
Harry and Charleses house in the field; in 
which funny houses, called watchhoxes, the 
watchmen used to rest— yes, and to sleep, too, 
when they ought to have been awake looking 
after the naughty men who wanted to rob 
people, or people^s houses. 

He told about the droll dresses which ladies 
and gentlemen used to wear; the hoops of 
the ladies, over which their fine, flowered-silk 
dresses used to spread out, some round like 
balloons, others long, like bells; and of the 
ladies' head-dresses, when their hair used to 
be powdered and combed over a cushion, so 
that it stood up on their heads like funny little 
towers, with feathers nodding at the top. 

Then the gentlemen wore dresses nearly as 
smart as the ladies; bright blue coats, and 
bright purple coats, lined with yellow silk, 
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or white satin; and very long waistcoats, 
embroidered with gold and silver; and lace 
friUs to their shirts and round their wrists; 
and fine silk stockings with buckles at the 
knees, and buckles in their shoes, sometimes 
made of diamonds ; they had powder on their 
heads, and sometimes their hair was plaited 
and tied like Old Gingerbread's, and some- 
times they wore wigs, with little black bags 
falling down on their necks behind. 

He told them about old London Bridge, 
which was not nearly such a mce bridge as 
new London Bridge; for when the tide of 
the river was high, the water used to rush 
through the arches, swelling high on one side 
and falling on the other, and little boats were 
often overturned in going down the fall of 
water. 

He also told them about the wild beasts 
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that used to be in the Tower of London, 
before the Zoological Gardens were made, 
and about the old Parliament houses. 

Old Gingerbread remembered the day when 
the old King George III., who was our Queen's 
grandpapa, went to Saint Paul's Cathedral to 
thank God for making him get weU from a 
sad illaess, when thousands of people in that 
great church thanked God, too. 

Old Gingerbread also remembered the 

funeral of the great sailor Lord Nelson, 

who was shot while he was doing his 

duty in fighting for England at sea, and 
who was carried on a grand car, shaped like 

a ship, on wheels, to be buried in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. He remembered the battle of 
Waterloo, where the great Duke of Welling- 
ton gained the victory for England, that 
brought peace which lasted nearly forty years. 
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And he remembered the wonderfully cold 
winter, forty-three years ago, when the river 
Thames was frozen all over, and there were 
tents with things to sell, put upon the frozen 
river, and an ox was roasted whole upon 
the ice. 

All thes6 recollections, and many, many 
more, made Old Gingerbread's stories^ very 
pleasant to the boys ; and they learned many 
things from them, too. I think it very likely 
that the stories of the good old man, and 
their love for one another, prevented them 
from learning naughty things from boys who 
had not been so well brought up as they had, 
or who did not try to do what was right; 
for there are naughty children in the world 
as well as naughty people, and one great 
reason why we should try hard to be good, 
is that our example may show to others that 
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it is happier J as well as better, to be good 
than wicked. 

But still, as I have said, there are some 
naughty children; and there were two or 
three naughty boys at the school to which 
Harry and Charles went. These boys became 
envious of Harry and Charles, because they 
were so industrious at school that they were 
great favourites of the master, and because 
Old Gingerbread was fond of them, and 
allowed them to go to see him whenever 
they liked. 

Old Gingerbread was right to let them 
go to^ see him, because they had been kind 
to him : but besides that, of course he could 
not have naughty boys to see him; for, as 
his eyes were dim, they might have eaten 
up his gingerbread without his seeing it, 
or they might have made a great noise 
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and a great mess in his room and shop. 
Harry and Charles never did that, and they 
only touched the things that they might 
help him. 

The hoys who were envious (as people 
do who hegin to he naughty) at last 
went on to something worse ; they teased 
Harry and Charles, and made them very 
uncomfortahle hy what they said. They said 
that Harry and Charles had only wished to 
help Old Gingerhread, and had gone to the 
gentleman ahout him, only hecause they 
wanted to he talked ahout and praised ; and 
that now they only went to see Old Ginger- 
hread that they might get gingerhread for 
nothing. But Harry and Charles, who felt 
very uncomfortahle when the hoys said those 
things, tried hard not to he angry, and did 
not answer anything in return; which w^s 
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the best plan : though even then the boys 
said they did not answer because they knew 
the things were true. 

At Christmas — the Christmas after Old 
Gingerbread went to his nice little house- 
both Harry and Charles got a prize at schooL 
Harry's prize was a beautiful little silver pen 
and pencil case in one, and Charles's a nice 
book about the great Plague of London, 
which happened long, long before Old 
Gingerbread was bom. These prizes were 
both for good behaviour at school and out 
of school; and there were only two prizes 
given for good behaviour, the other prizes 
were for lessons. 

The boys who had not been good to 
Harry and Charles, had not one of them 
a prize; and no wonder, for evil-speaking 
takes up a great deal of time, and those 
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who love talking naughtily do not generally 
happen to be very industrious boys or men. 
These boys — there were four of them — ^were 
Very jealous indeed that Harry and Charles 
had prizes for good conduct; for Charles 
was the youngest boy in the school, and Harry 
was younger than those four boys who were so 
jealous. 

At Christmas the school broke up for 
a fortnight, and all the boys went home ; 
but their homes were all near, so that they 
could meet each other very often. Just 
before the holidays it became very cold all at 
once, and snow fell, and there was ice on 
the ponds and streams. Of course the boys 
were in a great hurry to skate and slide ; but 
the ice was not yet thick enough to be safe, 
and their master told them all very particularly 
not to go upon the ponds or streams until 
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he gave them leave. The day the prizes 
were given, the boys went home; and that 
day the master again told them, before they 
went, not to go upon the ice till their fathers 
told them it was safe, for the weather was 
a little warmer, and the ice even thinner than 
it was before. 

All the boys minded him iexcept the 
four who did not love Harry and Charles, 
and who, feeling more naughty than ever, 
because they were angry at getting no 
prizes, went straight out of school to a pond 
in the village ; in summer there were plenty 
of ducks on it, and now, though it was 
covered with ice, it had a great hole broken 
in the ice for the village people to get water 
from. 

These four naughty boys were just going 
to take a run down the bank, that they might 
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slide across the pond, when they saw Old 
Gingerbread coming towards them as fast 
as ever he could walk with his thin legs. 
He had been buying some sugar at the 
grocer's shop, and saw them as he came out, 
at a distance. But the boys would not come 
away from the pond when Old Gingerbread 
called them; they still ran, and took long 
slides, and he was so afraid they would crack 
the ice and be drowned, that he went back 
as fast as ever he could to the school-house, 
and told the master. 

The master ran very fast to the pond; 
and it was a good thing he did, for the 
smallest of the four boys had just tumbled 
into a hole where the ice had cracked 
under him, and the other boys were so 
siUy, and frightened at what had happened, 
that two of them ran away to call somebody, 
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and the other one trembled so much that 
he had no strength to pull out his companion. 
The little boy must have been drowned but 
for the master, who stooped from the bank, 
and stretched his long arms, and pulled him 
oat quite stiff and stupid with the cold, and 
almost dead. 

But I am sorry to say, that after the 
boy who^ had been in the water was warm 
and well again, he and the other three boys 
were so naughty as to forget that if Old 
Gingerbread had not fetched the master, 
one of them must have been drowned: for 
Old Gingerbread was too weak to pull a 
strong boy out of the water. They not only 
forgot that, but they declared that Old 
Gingerbread had no business to tell tales 
of them, and th^t their master had no right 
to do anything to them in the holidays. 
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When four naughty persons get together, 
they make more mischief than one or two ; so 
these hoys made each other worse hy talking, 
until they thought of doing the naughtiest 
thing they had oyer done in their lives. This 
was to roh Old Gingerhread*s shop, when he 
was in hed, and to make him think that 
Harry and Charles had rohbed him; for, 
you remember, they were jealous of Harry 
and Charles, as well as angry with Old 
Gingerbread. They must have gone on 
thinking naughtily a long while, to have 
thought of doing that sad wickedness at last ; 
for ^they not only meant to hurt an old 
man and two boys — ^they meant to break one 
of God's commandments. 

Old Gingerbread always went to bed very 
early, and the shutters were closed in the 
front of the house, though there was a small 
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window at the back of the kitchen, which 
had no shutters. There was a back door 
too, which opened to a path in the wood; 
for the garden was all in front. The bad 
boys meant to break open the shutter, and 
open the window, and take out all the things 
that were in the window ; then to get in at 
the window, one after another, and take all 
they could find on the shelves — ^that is, as 
much as they four could carry away. 

That Old Gingerbread might think that 
Harry and his brother had robbed him, one of 
the four boys went to a field near the farm 
and waited till Harry and Charles came out 
of the house; then he ran to them, and 
cried, " I hare cut my finger ; I have cut 
my finger with a very blunt knife, and 1 
have nothing to tie it up with— do lend me 
your pocket-handkerchief 1 " Harry took out 

H 
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his pocket-handkerchief, and the boy wrapped 
it roond his finger in a moment, and ran 
away, crying, " You shaU have it again when 
it is washed I" 

Now, I will tell you why the boy did 
so. He told a lie (for he had not cut 
his finger) because he wanted a hand- 
kereUrf Longi^ either u, B^ «r 
Charles. For he knew their mother, who 
was very neat and careful, always marked 
their handkerchiefs with the name in red 
cotton, and always told them to keep them 
in their pockets. 

Harry knew his mother would not have 
minded his lending his handkerchief to 
any one who had cut his finger, and he 
told her he had done so. But the boy 
did not bring back the handkerchief: he 
\eeping it so long that it might be 
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forgotten ; and then he meant to drop it in 
the shop, on the night he and his naughty 
companions rohhed Old Gingerhread, that 
Old Gingerhread might pick it up in the 
morning, and seeing Harry's name on it, , 
might think he was the thief, and his little 
hrother a thief too, hecause they were always 
together. 

The wicked hoys waited a fortnight ; 
until just before school was to begin again. 
They waited in order that, as I said, the > 
handkerchief might be forgotten. They 
chose a very dark night for their purpose, 
and they were to get out of their homes 
and meet in a part of the wood near Old 
Gingerbread's house, at eleven o'clock. They 
thought Old Gingerbread would be fast 
asleep in bed, and they knew he was rather 
deaf in cold weather ; so they felt sure, 
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that with the clothes tucked up over his 
ears, he would not hear them at all. 

But that day it happened that Harry and 
Charles had heen to see their grandfather 
and grandmother, who lived ahout four miles 
off. It was very fine, though very cold, in 
the morning when they set out; and their 
mother made them promise faithfully that 
they would set off at seven o'clock, to come 
home, hecause she was anxious they should 
go to school directly it was opened again; 
and school was to open the next day. 

They did leave their grandfather's house 
exactly at seven, though their grandmother 
wished them to stay all night ; for it had sud- 
denly hecome very dark and hegun to snow. 
But they would not stay, hecause they had 
promised to go hack. 

They got on very easily while they walked 
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on the high road, but soon they had 
to cross a common, much larger than 
that on which they played when out of 
school, and that large common was one 
great white sheet of snow; for the snow 
had fallen faster and faster ever since they 
set out. 

Very soon they lost their way; and 
then they wandered about for a whole 
hour, going more and more out of their way ; 
for before them was snow, and behind them 
was snow, and snow was making the air quite 
thick, so that everything seemed confusion 
to them. 

Charles began to cry, not only with 
fright, but cold ; and Harry took him up 
in his anns and carried him a little way, 
till he said "I am so sleepy, Harry." 

Then Harry was frightened, for he had heard 
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that in the snow mountains of Switzerland, 
people die who go to sleep out of doors 
when they are very cold. So he put Charles 
down, and held his hand, and made him 
run ; though it was very difficult to run, 
hecause their feet sank so deep at every 
step in the snow. And still, in running, 
they could see nothing, nor. could they find 
their way. 

For two hours they ran, till Charles 
was so dreadfully tired that Harry was 
obliged to drag him by his arms. Harry 
was really frightened then, hecause he 
was sure Charles could not get much 
farther, and he dared not carry him. And 
what frightened him more was that he felt 

the snow was deeper, and that they were 
now going down-hill. He was afraid of 
those deep places called snow-drifts, when 
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the wind blows a great deal of snow together, 
and people sink into it. But there was very 
little wind, though so much snow. Soon he 
thought — " Perhaps we are near the wood : 
it is down-hill from the common to the 
wood ; *' and he had hardly thought so, before 
Charles's foot struck against something, and 
he cried out — 

^^It is one of the old stumps, I can 
feel it — the stumps where the trees were 
cut down in the autumn." 

"Then,** said Harry, "do not fear any 
longer, for we must be near the trees, and 
Old Gingerbread's house. What a good thing 
he lives in the house now, for if there had 
been no one in the wood I think we must 
have died : you could not go much further, I 
am sure, Charles." 

"But,'' said Charles, "Old Gingerbread 
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will be in bed and asleep; and be is deaf, 
and won't bear us knocking at tbe door." 

" Even tben, I tbink I could open tbe door 
at tbe back, for be does not generally fasten 
it ; be says be is quite safe, and is not afraid 
of tbieves. He doesn't tbink anybody would 
rob an old man." 

" / sbould be frigbtened, all alone in tbe 
bouse in tbis wood, at nigbt," said Cbarles. 

" Wby, you are not afraid of being alone 
witb mCj and I am only a little stronger 
tban you are, CbaJ*ley ; not balf so strong 



as a man/' 



^'Ab, but I love you, and don't feel as 
if any one . would burt me wben you are 
bere." 

^^I suppose, Cbarles, tbat is wbat Old 
Gingerbread feels about God. But don't 
talk anymore, for I want all my wit^ to find 
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my way. I see some dark things a little 
lower. Yes, there are the trees at last.'* 

They were the trees ; but when they got to 
them, they had to walk very carefully still, 
because the path was so narrow. They could 
see better now, because the snow fell on the 
tree-tops and lay on the boughs, so that less 
fell before their eyes. Soon Charles called 
out very loud — 

^* A Ught, a light I What light can it be ? I 
do believe it is in Old Gingerbread 's house ! 
Can he know we were out and lost our way ? 
I don't think he can, for I told him we should 
be home early; but perhaps he guesses it, 
because of the snow. And yet it is not in our 
proper path to pass his house going home. 
We shaU soon know." 

A very few steps now brought them to the 
back of the house, and then they saw that the 
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candle was on the dresser on which Old Ginger- 
bread made his things, just under the little 
back window which had no shutters. They 
could also see Old Gingerbread moving about. 

Harry ran to the door, dragging poor Charles 
after him, and he knocked ; but also, fearing 
OH Gingerbread might be frightened, he 
called out as loud as ever he could, ^^ It is 
only Harry and Charles ! We lost our way 1 ^ 
So Old Gingerbread, not having his ears 
under the bedclothes, knew Harry's voice 
directly, and opened the door. 

Harry began directly to pull off Charles's wet 
shoes and socks, for he was afraid he would take 
cold ; and Old Gingerbread put a chair for him 
by the fire, and then made some nice warm 
posset of treacle and milk, of which he gave 

them each a large basin-fulL Then Harry 
told him all about the snow coming on, and 
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how they had wandered on the common, and 
at last had seen the light in his window. 

Charles, who was much better now, asked 
him why he had a light in his window 
so late. Old Gingerbread told them, that 
the gentleman who had so kindly built up 
his house for him in the summer, had sent 
to him to make some of his very finest golden 
gingerbread figures, for a Christmas tree 
the gentleman's children were going to have. 

" And,'* said Old Gingerbread, " I wanted to 
do my very best ; so I sat up to-night, for 
Christmas is only the day after to-morrow, and 
to-morrow the figures are wanted. And mark, 
my dear little masters, that it has happened 
to be a very good thing; for if you had not 
seen my candle, I don't think you would 
have found my house, such a black, snowy 
night as this." 
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Old Gingerbread wanted them to stay all 
night, and sleep in his bed, while he slept on 
an old rug before the kitchen fire. But Harry 
said they m/ust go home, however tired they 
were, because they had promised ; and they 
knew the rest of the way quite well. So Old 
Gingerbread said, that when they had rested 
and were quite warm and dry, they should 
have his great umbrella to protect them from 
the snow. 

" For,'* he said, " that umbrella is not made 
of the thin stuff they use now for umbrellas, 
but of such stout silk, that though it is so 
manjr years old, there is not a hole in it." 

When Harry and Charles had eaten their 
treacle-posset, they felt quite strong again, 
and their clothes being quite dry, they got up 
to go. It was just eleven o'clock. While 
Old Gingerbread took the candlq into the 
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bedroom to look for the umbrella, there was 
suddenly a strange, scraping noise. 

"What is that noise?" asked Charles, of 
Harry. 

It must be a rat," said Harry. But the 
noise grew louder. Charles ran into Old 
Gingerbread's bedroom. 

"Have you got any rats?" he asked. 
" There *s a strange noise, and Harry says it 's 
a rat." 

" No," said Old Gingerbread, " I have 
never seen a rat, nor a mouse either, since 
my house was made new." When Old 
Gingerbread came into the room where the 
boys were, to listen, he forgot to bring back 
the candle, so that there was only the light 
of the fire. The noise grew louder : there 
was a sort of rattling. 

" Oh dear, dear!" said Charles, whispering. 
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for he was too frightened to speak aloud. ^^ It 
is thieves breaking into the house ? ** 

Harry said, " Hush I '* but he was frightenea 
himself, for he wondered what a weak old 
man, like Old Gingerbread, would do if 
thieves came. Old Gingerbread did not 
look frightened, only very grave. In a 
moment he went to the door which was 
between that little back room and the shop. 

The door was close shut, but Old Ginger- 
bread knelt down, and looked through the 
keyhole. Now his eyes were dim ; but the 
shop was very small, and he could quite well 
see that the thieves were young boys. He 
could not see their faces well. He did not 
at first believe that they had come to steal : 

he would not believe it; but soon he saw the 
truth. 

The boys had climbed in, one after the 
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other, and there were four of them, he 
could see; because one of them lighted a 
lucifer-matcb, and held it to a piece of candle, 
which another one held in his hand. And 
then they all four began to pull the things 
about, and open the boxes. There were tin 
boxes full of gingerbread, and wooden boxes 
full of marbles, and pencils, and string, and 
other things that Old Gingerbread sold, which 
were, and were not, good to eat. 

And before they took any of the things, 
they looked into all the boxes, and shut them 
again; so that Old Gingerbread knew they 
were trying to find where he kept his money. 
But he kept his money in his bed-room, so 
of course they did nol find it. And when 
they had looked everywhere, they began to 
fill a great bag they had brought, with the 
things. 
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Directly he saw them really steal, Old Ginger- 
hread turned away from the door, where he had 
looked through the keyhole, and Harry and 
Charles saw that there were tears on his face. 
It . made him miserahle to see young boys 
break God's commandments. But he did 
not look angry, only terribly grieved. Then 
he said to Harry and Charles : 

"There is no one to hurt you, masters : the 
thieves are children! — Let me try to make 
them sorry for being so wicked." 

Harry and Charles felt very much shocked ; 
they could scarcely believe that children would 
steal, and steal of an old rnfan! But even 
then they did not know that the children 
were boys they knew.' 

In a minute Old Gingerbread fetched the 

candle out of the bedroom, and went to the 

« 

door between the kitchen and the shop. He 
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opened the door, and Harry and Charles 
followed close behind him, for they felt still 
afraid he might be hurt. 

Can you fancy how the four boys who were 
thieves, looked and felt, when the door was 
opened all in a moment, and the light of a 
candle showed them the old man they were 
robbing, and behind the old man the two boys 
whom they had wanted to be thought were the 
thieves ? I cannot tell how they ^/*, but they 
all turned white, and dropped everything they 
had in their bands upon the floor-— even the 
handkerchief which was marked with Harry's 
name, and which they had meant to leave 
behind them. And though they could easily 
have got out of the window, which was open, 
yet they were so overcome by fear^ the fear 
which wicked people feel when they are found 
out, that they did not try to run away. 
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They saw the tears running down the old 
man's mild fac6, and they knew he was more 
sorry for their sin than angry about himself. 
They aU stood pale and trembling, with their 
eyes cast down, and so I hope it was the first 
time they had tried to steal ; for their paleness, 
their trembling, showed that their conscience — 
that wonderful thing which whispers to our 
heafts when we do right or wrong*— was 
speaking to them all. That was why they 
did not run away, nor push Old Gingerbread 
back into his room: for four young boys 
togcither are stronger than one poor old 
man. 

As for Harry and Charles, when they 
saw four boys who werfe their own school- 
fellows, thieves, they both began to cry ; and 
they wondered what Old Gingerbread would 
do to punish them. Would he lock them 
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up all night, and take them next day hefore 
the magistrate ? Would he heat them with 
the great knotty stick which hung up in the 
corner, and which he used as well as his 
umhrella when he took long walks ? Would 
he say to them a long terrihle sermon ahout 
their wickedness, and the wrath of God ? 

No, none of these things did Old Ginger- 
bread do. He first walked quietly past the 
boys and shut the window, and the shutter ; 
but he could not bolt it, because they had 
broken the bolt. He was alone now, on 
that side of the counter; but sfill none of 
the boys dared touch the old man, who was 
weepipg for their naughtiness. 

Old Gingerbread still wept ; and while 
his tears fell, he picked out all the finest 
coloured and streaked marbles, and all the 
longest pencils, and biggest balls of string. 

I 2 
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And he divided them into four little heaps, 
on the counter, and spread four large sheets 
of paper on the counter too. 

By this time all the boys were too much 
surprised to think of running away, even 
if they could ; and Harry and Charles, from 
wonder, left off crying also. 

Old Gingerbread then got four of his 
very best penknives, with double blades, and 
put one on each heap of things, and then 
he emptied his largest box of finest ginger- 
bread, and divided it into four parts, each a 
great quantity. And he divided all the 
nuts and oranges he had been going to sell 
the next day, into four parts too. Then he 
tied all the things into four big parcels, with 
string. Then he went to the wall, where 
the whips, and bats and balls, and fishing rods 
were hung, and took down four of the best 
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wMps, and the four largest bats and balls, 
and four fishing rods, and fastened them 
into four bundles, by tying string round 
them. 

Harry and Charles by this time guessed 
what Old Gingerbread meant to do, and 
they guessed right. 

He gave one of the parcels, and one bundle, 
to each of the four boys who had come to 
rob him ; and who, when they felt the parcels 
and the bundles of things in their hands, 
at last understood that Old Gingerbread, 
whom they had come to rob, had instead 
of punishing them, or even scolding them, 
given them the very best things he had in bis 
shop. 

" Now,** said Old Gingerbread, in a very 
gentle voice, " go home, yoting masters. I do 
not think you will ever steal again.'* 
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All the four boys cast down their heads ; 
first one dropped a tear, then another, soon 
they all cried. Harry and Charles cried, too. 
Then Old Gingerbread said, still more kindly, 

^^ I am sure you will never steal again." And 
all the four boys looked up, with red faces and 
wet eyes, and the eldest said aloud — 

"I never will.** And the three others 
whispered the same words. 

Neither of these four boys could now take 
the very things that were given to them, and 
which they came on purpose to steal. One 
of them longed to do so, but he looked at the 
others and saw that they could not, so he 
took away his hand from his parcel, and fol- 
lowed them out. Then they all went home 
different ways, ashamed and downcast. 

I do not think that those boys ever will 
steal again. They were as silly as they were 
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wicked ; for wickedness is foil j of a bad kind. 
And they were so bent on getting Harry and 
Charles into disgrace, that they did not think, 
as they should have done, of the sin and 
shame of stealing, or even of the danger of 
being found out. 

Old Gingerbread was wise as well as 
kind; he saw that these bad boys were so 
foolish that they did not know how wicked 
they were; so he gave to the little thieves 
what each one would have taken, and thus 
made them ashamed and sorry. They felt 
how foolish and wicked they were ; and 
though they escaped the flogging they knew 
they deserved, the kind rebuke of Old 
Gingerbread was more painful than a severe 
beating, for they could not brave it out. 

Perhaps, if they had been taken before 
the magistrate, and he had sent them to 
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prison, their hearts would have grown 
harder, and when they were let out of 
prison^ they might have stolen again ; 
perhaps grown up to he thieves. But I 
do not think they would ever forget the 
mild words and wise lesson of an old man, 
who when they tried to do him harm, 
returned " good for evil,** and thus " over- 
came evil with good.** 



THE END. 
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